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Protect Your Dog 


“The cooperation of both dog owners and motorists is essential if the 
huge toll of dogs taken on the nation’s highways each year is to be cut 
down,” declares the Gaines Dog Research Center, New York. Automo- 


biles are near the top as a cause of dog mortality in the United States. 


“Motorists must be as aware of dogs in traffic as they are of children,” 
states the Center. ‘Similarly, dog-owners must look after their pet on 
streets and highways just as they would look after a child. Perhaps the 
simplest and most effective safe thing to do in traffic is to keep the dog 


on a leash.” 


With the increase in the number of dogs and cars, the subject of fencing 
dogs in is coming in for fresh consideration, according to the Center. 


In a great many cases, far from being cruel to the dog, fencing is the 


only way to protect a loved pet as well as safeguard a valuable pos- 
session. As one dog fancier puts it, ‘‘Man provides a special house for 
everything he values—a home for his wife, a play pen for his baby, a 


garage for his car, and even a cage for his canary, so why not his dog?”’ 


The Editor concurs in this timely advice. You owe it to your dog—or any 
other pet—to safeguard him from accidents. Keep him out of the streets 
and away from heavy traffic. Don’t let your pet become a victim of the 


nation’s highways. 
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LEAGUE IN ACTION: Mrs. Harry J. Belles 
League's Pet Placement Bureau with 
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Record-American Photograph by Joseph Parodi 


of Winthrop smiles happily as she prepares to leave the 
Rex, a homele:s dog she has just adopted. 
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LEAGUE’S SUMMER SCHOOL MAKES FRIENDS 
Children Learn About Dogs, Cats, Birds, Goldfish, Rabbits and Other Animals 


<< HE Animal Rescue League of 

Boston is doing a wonderful job 
in teaching you boys and girls more 
about your pets and the animals and 
birds of the field and forest. And al- 
ways remember: Be kind to all living 
things to better enjoy nature as you 
grow older.” These closing words of 
Thornton W. Burgess most fittingly 
concluded the 1951 Animal Friends’ 
Summer School sponsored by the 
League as Trustees of The Baxendale 
Memorial Foundation. 

To most children the arrival of 
summer means no more school, but 
this was not true of the 83 youngsters 
who anxiously awaited the opening 
of the League’s summer school at 
Amrita Island, Cataumet, Massachu- 
setts. Rather, the children couldn’t 
seem to get enough of it. Many asked 
their instructors why it couldn’t be 
continued when the two-week period 
from July 9 to July 21 was up. Par- 
ents posed the same question. 

Viewed in operation, the school it- 
self reveals why boys and girls enjoy 
attending it. The instructors are 
friendly; the children choose their 
courses; there are movies every day; 
and perhaps most important of all, 
animals rank high in children’s inter- 
ests and the League school on Amrita 
Island provides the opportunity to 
pursue this interest in an organized 


way. 


Purpose 

The primary purpose of the Ani- 
mal Friends’ Summer School is to 
stimulate children’s thoughts and 
deeds to appreciate, enjoy and in- 
crease their knowledge and under- 
standing of all forms of animal life. 
Stimulate it does! By becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with their animals, 
children understand more fully the 
important part animals play in the 
lives of us all. By experiences gained 
in each class, many develop interests 
which will sustain them for years. To 
accomplish this, qualified instructors 
are necessary and this year’s staff was 
most proficient. It included Mrs. 
Arlon Clarke, well-known in dog 
obedience circles; Wendell F. Smith, 
Director of Adult Education, Brook- 
line; and from the League’s Staff, 
Miss Harriett A. Flannery, Mrs. 
Wendell F. Smith, Mrs. James T. 
Lape, R. Carroll Jones and Carlton 
E. Buttrick. In addition, 
daily events provided such speakers 
as Stephen Hayes, a district forester, 
who spoke on fire prevention and 
conservation; Dr. Malcolm B. Cars- 
ley, Chief Veterinarian at the League, 
who told the group some _ things 
about simple first aid, tick eradica- 
tion and general rules for the care of 
the dog and the cat; Hilliard Hop- 
kins, League Agent on the Cape, who 


special 


talked about goats while two little 


kids which he had brought with him 
made friends with the children; 
James T. Sharkey, top dog obedience 
trainer, who discussed and demon- 
strated his favorite subject; and Rich- 
ard Pohl from nearby Camp Cowas- 
set, who gave the children hints on 
good horsemanship, demonstrating 
each point with the saddle horse he 
brought with him. 


Classes Begin 


The school day began at nine 
o’clock each morning when the chil- 
dren gathered at the lower barn to 
start off the day by singing the Am- 
rita Island song. After announce- 
ments were made half the children 
went to various parts of the Island to 
attend their selected classes while the 
remainder stayed at the barn for 
movies. At ten o’clock this procedure 
was reversed. The movies, which 
were shown under the direction of 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Buttrick, were 
carefully selected and when possible 
were shown in conjunction with the 
special study of the day. Thus the 
film might be on dogs, cats, horses, 
birds or goats. With the dismissal of 
the second group, all the children 
lined up for mid-morning refresh- 
ment, which consisted of a bottle of 
chocolate milk. This was followed by 
the day’s special event, after which 
the entire group listened to Messrs. 
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Mrs. Lape tells her Junior Group the story of the Children in the Junior Group working on their 
Bell of Atri. scrap books. 


Harriett Flannery puts over a point in the marionette Class in dramatics presents its closing day perform- 
and dramatic group. ance of ‘The Three Bears and Goldilocks.” 


Richard Pohl from Camp Cowasset Chief Veterinarian Malcolm B. Carsley Mr. Jones’ talks on birds were enlivened 
demonstrates good horsemanship. gives the children valuable first aid hints by colorful bird charts. 
and discusses animal care. (ALL SUMMER SCHOOL PICTURES BY WARREN W. MCSPADDEN 


Smith, Jones or Buttrick discuss some 
phase of nature or pet care. 


A Variety of Learning Activities 


Several boys and girls who had a 
dog in the family availed themselves 
of the dog obedience class. On open- 
ing day this group was something of a 
problem as the dogs were all strangers 
to each other, but under the very cap- 
able direction of Mrs. Arlon Clarke 
they soon quieted down. Rarely, if 
ever, had the dogs had any kind of 
training, but it was not many days 
before both the dogs and children 
were responding to Mrs. Clarke’s in- 
structions. At the end of two weeks 
the results of the training were easily 
evidenced as the dogs, which ranged 
from a Beagle to a Great Dane, were 
heeling, sitting and staying on com- 
mand of their young masters and mis- 
tresses. Helpfully guiding the class 
was Danny, Mrs. Clarke’s lovable 
and well-trained French Poodle, who 
served as an ideal model of what the 
well-behaved dog should do. 

Mrs. Clarke also impressed on the 
members of her class that if they 
wished to have a healthy, happy dog, 
they should remember the following 
rules: 

Do 


Keep your dog at home in a cool, 
clean place. 

See that he has fresh water regularly. 

Brush and comb him at least twice a 
week. 

Feed him at a regular time every day. 

If his teeth need cleaning, take him 
to the veterinarian. 

See that his nails do not get too long. 

Give him his walk on a leash every 
day. 

Keep your dog always on your left 
side when walking him. 

Always kneel beside him when pet- 
ting him; this will help him to 
learn not to jump on you. 

Allow kittens and puppies to have 
lots of rest; they need it for they 
are like babies. 

Use simple commands when teaching 


your dog. 


Praise and pet your dog when he is 
obedient. 
Insist on obedience. 


Don’t 

DON’T let your dog run loose on the 
street; he may learn to chase cars, 
eat garbage or poisoned food. 

DON’T allow anyone to tease your 
dog; he may learn to bite. 

DON’T put your dog in a dark, 
damp cellar. 

DON’T keep your dog in the hot sun. 

DON’T leave stale water in his 
drinking pan. 

DON’T clip off the hair during the 
hot months if you own a long- 
haired dog for he will suffer more 
from the heat. 

DON’T wait if your dog is sick. Take 
him to the veterinarian at once. 
DON’T tire puppies and kittens by 

playing with them too long a time. 


DON’T play roughly with your dog. 


DON’T nag your dog when you are 
teaching him. 

Some twenty boys chose the always 
popular woodworking class headed 
by Wendell F. Smith. Armed with 
saws, chisels, hammers and other 
tools the boys plunged into their 
project with enthusiasm. Under Mr. 
Smith’s tutelage, sections for dog and 
cat feeding trays were made. By grad- 
uation day these had been assem- 
bled, stained and painted and some 
wonderful “Doggie Bars” and “‘Cat 
Bars”’ were ready to go into service in 
each of the boy’s homes. 

The class in woodworking has 
much to commend it. The boys not 
only make a worthwhile and usable 
article, but they learn something 
about animals in doing so, as well as 
gaining both knowledge of tools and 
working together. 

‘“Now we’re old enough to make 
hand puppets!” Enthusiasm ran high 
in the barn as thirteen eight-year olds 
embarked upon their chosen project 
under the direction of Mrs. Wendell 
F. Smith. From simple materials of 


cardboard, sawdust and wallpaper 
paste the puppets came into being 
and were finally painted and cos- 
tumed to represent a variety of char- 
acters from Cinderella to Snow 
White. 

The class in marionette making in- 
cluded twelve older children from 
nine to eleven years. Many of these 
youngsters had previously made hand 
puppets at Amrita and were anxious 
to make a more intricate string pup- 
pet. Each child was given a kit con- 
taining necessary wooden sections 
and working drawings to assemble a 
complete marionette. Day by day the 
tiny figures grew until finally hands, 
feet, heads and costumes in place, the 
strings were attached to the controls 
and thence to the twelve little clowns 
who ‘‘came to life,’ able to walk. 
dance or bow with great agility. 

As a project to develop patience, 
stress cooperation and perseverence 
as well as to promote manual dexter- 
ity, puppet-making has no equal. 

A group of eight girls and two boys, 
ages eight to twelve years, enthusi- 
astically chose the marionette and 
dramatic class directed by Harriett 
A. Flannery. It was quite a thrill for 
these small children to work on a 
large professional stage. First they 
had to learn how to manipulate a 
string puppet. It wasn’t easy. Some 
puppets had twelve strings, some 
nine, and others four and two. The 
strings tangled, they broke and even 
got caught on the puppeteers them- 
selves. One little girl became so 
mixed up with her puppet strings it 
was difficult to tell whether it was she 
or the puppet that was attached to 
the strings. Now to choose a play. 
“The Three Bears and Goldilocks” 
seemed to be a good choice and the 
children were delighted. It was a 
humane version, written to teach 
kindness, character building, care of 
pets, and stressing the necessity of 
freedom for animals in the forests. 
The script was long and had to be 
memorized so that the children 
could concentrate on the manipula- 
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By teaching their dogs to heel these boys and girls Danny performs feats of obedience as James T. 
made big strides in Mrs. Clarke's dog obedience class. Sharkey explains proper procedure for educating dogs. 


Boys and girls under Mr. Smith’s direction built a Mr. Buttrick discusses dog care, pointing out that 
balanced aquarium. dogs should be brushed daily. 


Mid-morning recess — and that bottle of milk. Dogs of all sizes and descriptions were proudly 
entered in the Pet Show. 


tion of the puppets. 

It was a great deal to expect from 
these small children, but when the 
curtain closed on the final act gradu- 
ation day we knew from the enthusi- 
astic applause and comments of the 
parents that the class had really 
turned out to be a “nine day wonder’”’ 
as that is the actual time they had to 
prepare the play. 

The youngest members of the Am- 
rita Island Summer Course are desig- 
nated the Junior Group. These chil- 
dren, twenty-five in number, from 
six to eight years of age were divided 
into two sections under the instruc- 
tion of Mrs. James T. Lape. Their 
headquarters was the loft in the up- 
per barn —a fascinating place for 
them, with its suggestion of tumbling 
in the hay in days gone by. Even the 
ascent from the lower room seemed 
an adventure that helped to trans- 
port them into the world of imagi- 
nation. 

Each day there was an animal story 
selected from the vast collection of 
such tales both for its intrinsic value 
as an imaginative creation and for its 
presentation of the theme of the sum- 
mer course — the humane treatment 
of all living things. Such a beautiful 
legend as the Pell of Atri, the story ofa 
proud knight, greedy for gold, who 
cast out his faithful horse because it 
had grown old, goes to the hearts of 
the listeners. ‘Chey follow the horse in 
its wanderings over cold fields in the 
winter weather, more hurt by its 
master’s blow and his unkind words 
than by the icy wind. They see its 
ghost-like appearance as it grows 
daily thinner and becomes almost a 
phantom horse on the landscape. 
They sigh with relief when the horse 
wanders into Atri in the early spring 
and rings the bell in the marketplace 
— the bell that had never before been 
heard because it would ring only 
when an act of injustice had been 
committed — and summons the king, 
the knight, and all the inhabitants of 
the village to its aid. At the end of the 
story come many questions and a 
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chance for Mrs. Lape to describe the 
work of the Animal Rescue League in 
caring for worn-out horses, and in 
providing a “‘Horses’ Christmas.” 

After the story the children em- 
bodied their impressions of it in 
original drawings. ‘These were formed 
into a booklet with bright covers, 
fastened with colored cord, and im- 
printed Our Animal Tales. Enclosed 
in the booklets were copies of the 
Christopher Robin verses about pet 
animals, the words by A. A. Milne, 
the music by W. Fraser-Simpson, a 
remembrance of the singing and 
story-acting that were also a part of 
each session. 

All the boys and girls had the ad- 
vantage of taking the course in Pet 
Care and Nature Study. Informal dis- 
cussions of animals and birds together 
with the use of live models made the 
classes lively and interesting. The 
children watched intently as Penny, 
the Buttrick’s black Cocker Spaniel, 
submitted to a demonstration bath 
given by Mrs. Buttrick as Mr. But- 
trick explained each step. Nor will 
the children forget the day that Mr. 
Smith showed them how to build a 
balanced aquarium, and how, three 
days later, after the chlorine in the 
water had evaporated, three tiny 
goldfish magically appeared swim- 
ming about in the clear water. Then 
there was the day that Mr. Jones told 
them about birds native to New Eng- 
land and also provided each bird’s 
song recorded on a phonograph rec- 
ord. On other days there was much 
to learn about cats, rabbits and cana- 
ries as well as how to construct a ter- 
rarium. By an exchange of questions 
and answers, by the pooling of ob- 
servations and experiences, as well as 
by various other means, the instruc- 
tor’s enthusiasm and knowledge were 
passed on to his small friends. 


Special Events 


Mention already has been made of 
several men who gave of their time 
and talents to provide a daily special 
event for the children. Still another 


special feature was the showing by the 
League’s own puppeteers of their 
production of “Hansel and Gretel.” 
This was especially well received and 
enjoyed by the boys and girls and 
some of the parents, too, who had ar- 
rived in time to witness the show. 
Also a fun-packed and profitable ex- 
cursion was made to nearby Wocds 
Hole where the group was delight- 
fully entertained by the wonders of 
the U. S. Marine Laboratories. 

Perhaps the high point on the cal- 
endar of special events was a Pet 
Show held at the Baseball Field in 
Megansett on Saturday, July 14. The 
show attracted nearly seventy-five en- 
tries and about two hundred specta- 
tors. At the microphone as master of 
ceremonies was Mrs. Beth Chollar, 
Director of Education for the New 
Bedford Animal Rescue League, who 
explained and made interesting com- 
mentaries on each event. Animal 
Rescue League of Boston prize rib- 
bons were awarded to winners in 
each class by Judges Ray Hall, John 
Minns and Joseph Connaughton, 
while the owner of the Grand Cham- 
pion, a pet crow, was awarded two 
tickets to the Falmouth Theatre. - 
Climaxing an entertaining morning 
was a dog obedience demonstration 
by Mrs. Clarke and her Royal French 
Poodle, Danny. 


Thornton W. Burgess Speaks 
at Graduation 


Sunny skies ushered in the school’s 
graduation day. By nine o’clock the 
lower barn was completely filled with 
parents and friends of the children. 
Here, they were first entertained by 
the marionette and dramatic group 
which gave its version of the ““Three 
Bears and Goldilocks.’ This was fol- 
lowed by the showing of the Koda- 
chrome film of the 1950 Summer 
School activities, ‘‘Let’s Learn About 
Pets:?? 

Adjourning to the lawn in front of 
Island Haven, each class gave a brief 
demonstration of its particular activ- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Boys in the woodworking class receive their graduation Girls in Mrs. Smith’s string puppet class receive 
certificates and exhibit the results of their class work. certificates on closing day. 


Happy children learn how to make string puppets The class in woodworking makes some useful animal 
under Mrs. Smith’s direction. feeding trays under Mr. Smith’s guidance. 


These boys brought a turtle entry to the Geraldine Riley, Joan MacQuisten and Thornton W. Burgess won the hearts of 
Pet Show. Jonathan Richardson present Jimmy children and adults with his wonderful 
Skunk to Thornton W. Burgess animal stories. 


Courtesy of The Rotarian. 


Illustrations by John Merryweather. 


HOUND IN MY HAIR 


By Lorna Callahan 


NE fine Saturday morning I was 
O out in the garage doing my 
laundry. The washing machine was 
humming along nicely, and the chil- 
dren were punctuating their play 
with only a few of their milder 
screeches. Another uneventful day, I 
thought, and was glad of it. I am a 
woman who appreciates tranquillity. 

Just then a man strolled through 
the back gate leading a shaggy, 
mournful dog. 

“Wanna buy a dog for a nickel, 
lady?”’ he called. 

I dried my hands and stepped into 
the yard. ‘‘Now look,” I began, ‘‘this 
is my busy day. I don’t have time for 
jokes.” 

The man snapped his fingers, or- 
dering the deg to sit up. “‘I mean it,” 
he assured me, as the dog went wear- 
ily through his paces. “‘I’ve just come 
down from the woods. I can’t keep 
the dog in my apartment, and I 
thought mebbe a nice fenced yard 
and a bunch of kids would do the 
trick? 

Immediately my youngsters 
swarmed around. “Can’t we keep 
him, Mama? Pleas-s-se! We’re the 
only kids in this block who don’t 
have a dog!” 

“Well, I don’t know,” I hesitated, 
though I should have known better. 
Ten minutes later the man_ had 
walked out of the yard and I was 
owner of a dog. 
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I had never been much of a dog 
enthusiast. The few dogs in my life 
had been nothing but trouble. There 
had been Tighe, in Connecticut, 
who chewed my mother’s player 
piano and the milkman’s legs. ‘Then 
there was Pal, in Illinois, who dirtied 
my bedspread when I was more in- 
terested in getting out on dates than 
in cleaning up my room — and Zip, 
in California, who daily put his paws 
on my baby wash. 

However, I did have my motto to 
live up to: ‘First a Mother.” It 
would not do to let the kids down. 
The older ones were already getting 
that appraising look in their eyes as if 
comparing me to the rest of the neigh- 
borhood mothers. All of them were 
exemplary — the type who never 
miss a parent-teacher meeting. One 
had even given up all her spare time 
to being den mother for the Cub 
Scouts. Definitely, I would have to do 
something if I wished to hold my own. 


* This looked like the golden oppor- 


tunity. 

From the very start, however, the 
hound was onto me. I suppose he 
recognized in me a potential dog- 
disliker and he was out to trap me. 

That evening, after dinner, I pre- 
pared a plate of the finer left-overs. 
‘‘Here,”’ I said, in my most wheedling 
manner, ‘“‘is your supper. Go ahead 
and eat.” 

But the mutt wouldn’t eat. He 


sniffed disdainfully at the plate, and 
then lay down near the front door. 

“Mother,” said my Number One 
Boy, “‘you’re supposed to feed dogs 
scientifically.” 

Number One Boy is going-on 12. 
He knows all the answers. ‘They 
have specially prepared food at the 
grocery. It’s two for 29 cents.” 

I did some rapid calculation. 
‘““That’s $1.02 a week, or $53.04 a 
year,”’ I mused. ‘“‘Seems kind of high 
—even for a modern dog. When I 
was a little girl, my folks mixed the 
table scraps up with cold tea and fed 
them to the dog.” 

‘“No wonder,”’ observed my boy, 
“that Tighe chewed on the milk- 
man.’ He paused for a moment. 
“Say,” he breathed, “‘you don’t think 
it’s hereditary, do you, feeding dogs 
garbage?” 

“Certainly not,” I sniffed, musing 
on the fact that kids develop faster 
these days. Why, when I was 12 I 
didn’t even know there was such a 
word as ‘‘hereditary”’! 

Oh, well, I thought, I’m not licked 
yet. ’ll show ’em I’m a mother with 
her children’s interests at heart. Il 
treat that hound as he’s never been 
treated before. In line with my plan, 
I got up next morning before the 
others and took the dog for a fine 
long walk. And in the evening we 
went the rounds again, substituting 
night fog for morning mist. 

This got me exactly nowhere with 
the dog. He condescended to nibble 
daintily at the 2/29-cent dog food, 
but he still looked at me reproach- 
fully and he still spent long periods 
at the front door — waiting. 

After about a week of this, I had 
a talk with my husband. It was all 
very well to have a dog, I said, but J 
was doing all the work and worrying. 
And all I was getting for my pains 
were reproachful looks from the dog 
and uncomplimentary remarks from 
the kids. ‘““They are hinting,” I said, 
‘that I’m not quite right because the 
dog doesn’t take to me. What would 
you say,” I tendered gingerly, “if we 
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just sort of eased the dog out into a 
more congenial home?” It seemed to 
me, all of a sudden, a clever way to 
avoid a showdown. 

My husband lowered his paper. 
‘*Let’s not get excited,”’ he said. “You 
know as well as I do that all kids have 
to have a dog. It’s normal.” 

I was about to ask him if he, too, 
were Casting aspersions on my mental 
balance, when the phone rang. It 
was the dog’s former owner and his 
voice had considerable heat. 

*‘T hear things aren’t so good,” he 
said. ‘“‘Get the dog to the phone — I 
wanna hear him bark. I always know 
know how he’s feeling by his bark.” 

Ye gods! I thought, what next? 
However, I dragged the dog to the 
phone. I held the receiver to his ear, 
but his Master’s Voice had no effect 
on him. And when I let go of him, 
he slunk back to his position by the 
door. 

“So!” cried the man, when I put 
the receiver to my own ear, ‘“‘that’s 
the way it is! I'll be over in the 
morning.” 

Next day, he came to check the sit- 
uation. He walked all around the 
dog, noting his posture, examining 
his throat, peering into his eyes. 

*T think,” he said, “‘that Pll have 
to come out every week, at least until 
we see how this thing works out. 
I’ve never seen the dog so unstrung.”’ 

When he left, I determined to re- 
double my efforts. I catered to the 
beast, scrambling eggs for his break- 
fast, fixing him milk and cereal for 
lunch, and boiling soup bones for his 
supper. Silently I said to him, ‘“‘Now 
do your darnedest, doggone you!!”” 

He did. He ran away. And it took 
three days’ advertising and a deluge 
of phone calls to get him back. It was 
only after I promised to tie up the 
gates and do sentry duty at the front 
door that the man let,the dog remain. 

Things went on this way for several 
months. And then one day the man 
announced he was going back to the 
woods for a spell — he didn’t know 
how long he would be gone — and 
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he was taking the dog with 
him. 

The kids set up a terri- 
ble howl. They begged 
him to say he’d bring the 
dog back. They said they’d 
do anything — anything — 
to make the dog happy, if 
he’d just give them an- 
other chance! 


Ill think it over. There’s somebody 
around here who doesn’t know how 
to appreciate a good dog.” 

The kids began to weep. Even 
Going-on-12 had moisture in his eyes. 

Grimly I went to pack up the ani- 
mal’s things — his blanket, his wire 
brush wets eextra - leash. # Lhere, I 
thought, at least I won’t be plagued 
with the mutt for a while. If I can’t 
have my family’s respect, at least I 
can have some peace of mind. 

The dog gave me one last mournful 
look. ‘“‘Keeping it up to the bitter 
end,” I thought. But I was deter- 
mined to be a sport if it killed me. I 
went over to the brute and ‘gave him 
a parting hug. 

That’s when it happened. All of a 
sudden the dog seemed to come alive. 
He began to lick my hands and face, 
and wag his tail at a rapid clip. 

““My goodness!” I gasped. ‘‘What’s 
this?” 

‘“‘He’s kissing you, Mother!” the 
kids yelled. “‘I guess he likes you, 
after all.” 

The man nodded approvingly, and 
I bent down to rub the dog’s shaggy 
head to hide my confusion. It dawned 
on me then just where the flaw was in 
my campaign. I hadn’t shown the poor 
creature one bit of affection. So how 
could I expect him to show any to me? 

A few minutes later, when man 
and dog pulled away in the car, and 
the dog’s brown eyes, not mournful 
any more, looked out the back win- 
dow at me, another thing made itself 
clear. The hound had been in my 
hair since the moment I met him. 
But not any more. From now on he 
would be in my heart. 


hy 
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COME TO THE FAIR 


OME TO THE Fair!” That’s our 
C simple, cordial invitation to at- 
tend the Animal Rescue League’s 
49th Annual Fair. It will run for two 
successive days — Wednesday, De- 
cember 5 and Thursday, December 6 
—in the State Suite of the Copley 
Plaza in the heart of Boston. 

The Fair is planned and executed 
by a large and hard-working volun- 
teer Fair Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. John W. Jensen. The 
Committee is assisted by an army of 
volunteer helpers recruited from 
members and friends, as well as by 
the League staff. All these people are 
true humane workers on behalf of our 
animal friends and as such deserve 
our utmost praise and_ heartfelt 
gratitude. 

The proceeds from this annual 
event are used for the general pur- 
poses of the League and in this way 
are of benefit to all animals, large and 
small, which come under the League’s 
care and jurisdiction. It is the only 
affair from which our General Fund 
derives benefit and for that reason its 
success is all the more vitally impor- 
tant. 

What is the Fair like? What goes 
on at this annual event? 

Let’s listen to Jean Knowles of the 
League staff as she recounts her im- 
pressions of last year’s event. 

Color, color everywhere — lights 
and people, tables and things. Just 
everything, it seems, from soup to 
nuts and almost from “‘cabbages to 
kings.’ For this is bazaar, festival, 
gaiety — THIS is the FAIR! Oh, to 
be sure, the sign reads “ANNUAL 
FAIR FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
OF BOSTON,” but how can any 
sign, austere in black-and-white, con- 
vey the spirit of such an event? You 
must “‘come to the Fair’ in the full 
meaning of the words — enter and 
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mingle, browse from table to table, 
chat with the busy and willing work- 
ers, absorb the feeling of vitality and 
color born of the fusing of a real pur- 
pose with the natural human love of 
give and take, bargain and buy. 

The tables are filled to overflowing 
with so many good things to wear, to 
adorn, to use, to savor that no taste 
would go unsatisfied. ‘The prevailing 
motif throughout is, of course, ani- 
mals, ANIMALS, ANIMALS! 

Speaking of animals — isn’t that a 
little dog trotting around the aisles? 
It surely is — a tiny toy poodle minc- 
ing along on dainty paws! A real live 
one, this — (there are all kinds of 
stuffed, painted and china dogs on 
the tables). Black as the blackest 
woolly lamb she is; eyes button- 
bright and gleaming. A dog? ‘There’s 
another! AND another! And, so help 
us, a FOURTH! Each one a larger 
carbon copy of the last! And each 
one proudly carrying in her turn the 
little basket in which she is regally 
and graciously receiving contribu- 
tions for her less fortunate brethren. 
These are “the: girls,” bless them! 
and they speak a language more sim- 
ple and far more eloquent than we 
human beings. Makes you feel as if 
you haven’t done quite enough for our 
fourfooted friends, hummm? Me, too. 

But the canines are not alone in 
their efforts for the cause! There’s a 
lady carrying a little basket, and in 
the basket is a little calico kitten — 
and she’s doing her feline bit, too! 
One look at that innocent and ap- 
pealing bundle of fur and you can’t 
resist. You just have to give a little 
more! 

Magic of childhood re-created! 
The puppets weave their spell of en- 
chantment on the miniature stage at 
the far end of the room, under the 
guidance of their mentors, the gifted 
puppeteers. To sit in childlike won- 


der as Hansel and Gretel live again 
in the Magic Wood, with the Good 
Fairy in all her sparkling and fragile 
beauty, with the poignantly sweet 
little woods animals —the thread 
of “kindness to animals” running 
through the tapestry of light and 
shadow — is a wonderful thrill. 

And let it now be said that those 
practical souls among us who realize 
that the body as well as the spirit re- 
quires sustenance are not neglected. 
It is possible to sit at a long and 
roomy Snack Bar and fill the inner 
man with succulent sandwiches and 
steaming coffee, cider, and man-sized 
wedges of pie and the like, and at the 
same time have a front-row seat for 
the puppet performance — such are 
the wonders of the bazaar! 

Over there in the center of the ball- 
room is the ‘Holiday Bar” and best of 
all, there’s family flavor to this Holi- 
day Bar. A bicycle for brother, and an 
electric train, too (or maybe that’s 
really for Dad!) For Mother a roaster 
all shiny with gadgets, a needlepoint 
footstool and a wonderful electric 
broom. Two types of radios for the 
whole family. Blankets, a miniature 
organ, a turkey, and more and more! 

Up in the balcony, casting a warm 
and understanding glance over the 
gay scene, is the Animal Lady ready 
with sage advice on any troubles of 
the mind or spirit of “Bozo” and 
“Fluffy” (or his master or mistress, 
for that matter). 

Just beneath the balcony is what 
looks at first glance like a giant 
patchwork quilt, so gay and festive 
are the colors. This is the Household 
Table spread to delight the eye and 
warm the heart of any homemaker 
with a seemingly endless array of ev- 
erything both attractive and prac- 
tical to make your home a more 
pleasing place. For the kitchen (the 
heart of the home, some call it) there 
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Mr. and Mrs. John W. Jensen preside over the herb and plant table. 


are wonderful thick pot holders, 
hand-woven, crocheted and quilted; 
novelty racks on which to hang them; 
tablecloths and napkins, plain or 
fancy to suit your taste; large and 
practical cotton aprons bright with 
color or frivolous, diminutive ones 
with fancy hand-worked designs and 
bows and ribbons. All sorts of kitchen 
gadgets, dishes and pots and pans and 
glassware, memo pads and shopping 
lists, anything and everything to 
make work easier and life more pleas- 
ant. Many other items, too, for use 
and decoration in the dining room, 
bathroom, and throughout the house. 
Truly this is a fascinating table for 
browsing! 

Pink and blue — and white and 
yellow, too. What do those sunshine 
shades of pastel suggest? The Baby 
Table, naturally. Here’s where the 
exquisite handiwork and loving care 
show in each soft and cuddly baby 
sweater, in each tiny bonnet and mit- 
ten and bootie. Carriage robes and 
crib blankets, baby accessories of ev- 
ery variety for the little prince or 
princess. For gift-giving or for your 
own little ray of sunshine, there’s no 
table like this table! 

From somewhere is coming that 
marvelous “perfume” which  out- 
ranks all others — the smell of home- 
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baked food. Ah, there it is — the Cake 
Table! Oh, this is going to be a prob- 
lem! Who can choose? Home-baked 
cookies of every kind, it seems, from 
wafer-thin sugars to thick and 
crunchy oatmeals. Brownies, of course, 
and light and luscious doughnuts. 
Perfectly beautiful cakes like angel 
and lemon sponge, frosted pink, white 
and chocolate — fruit and nut cakes, 
rich and dark, for the coming Holi- 
days. All varieties of ‘‘baker’s special- 
ties’ donated by their proud and 
generous creators — date-and-nut 
squares, oatmeal delights, angel puffs 
— and even Viennese strudel! Coffee 
cake, too, and farm-fresh eggs and 
ripe quinces at the far end of the 
table. Really, it’s just too much for 
mere human will power to resist this 
appeal to the senses! And who wants 
to, really? 

Now here’s a place of intriguing as- 
pect — the Herb Table with its en- 
chanting array of growing plants and 
dried herbs — Rosemary “‘that’s for 
remembrance” — catnip plants — 
and others of a rarer and more exotic 
nature. The gracious helpers will 
gladly explain to the uninitiated 
something of the cultivation and his- 
tory of these botanical specimens 
whose unassuming appearance belies 
their fascinating background which 


—who knows?—may date back 
even to the beginning of time! 

The Animal Rescue League has a 
pet cemetery and home of rest for 
horses in Dedham, Massachusetts, 
called ‘‘Pine Ridge.” At the Fair it is 
represented by the Pine Ridge Table. 
It is here you can see how some of the 
herbs are put to use in the making of 
home preserves: clear and glowing 
jellies in hues of amber and deep 
wine and purple; thick and pungent 
jams heavy with fresh fruit. Piccalilli 
and chili sauce heady with spicy fra- 
grance reminiscent of the Far East. 
Here too are luscious candies of many 
kinds from home-made fudge and 
chocolates to special concoctions. Oh, 
there are endless opportunities for the 
imagination to take flight here at the 
Fair! 

Except for a few rare and wonder- 
fully foresighted folks, most of us are 
just beginning to remind ourselves 
we must get started on our Christmas 
shopping. Let it be recorded that 
right here at the Fair the process can 
be quite painless—in fact, very 
pleasant. For instance, the Directors’ 
Table is a paradise for those who love 
to give presents that are beautifully 
hand-made or strikingly unusual. If 
yow’re in a not-quite-sure frame of 
mind, try the Gift Table — books, 
cards, jewelry, rare chinaware, novel- 
ties. There’s just no limit! 

If you’re not already a member of 
the League, surely all this has in- 
spired you to join; so, right by the 
door, at the Membership table, you 
can sign up and really belong. Ask 
questions, take some of our literature 
to peruse, buy little animal calendars 
to send as Christmas cards. Old mem- 
bers can renew both their member- 
ships and their acquaintance with the 
workers. It’s really a good feeling. 

All Fairs are alike, you are think- 
ing? We challenge you! Don’t you 
know you’ve been missing a lot of 
fun, thinking that? Try the Animal 
Fair this year — you'll see. Is it a 
date? 
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League (ooperates with Schools and Organizations in 


6< E WANT to hold a pet show. 

Can you help us?” is the 
question the League receives many 
times each year. Whenever possible 
the answer is in the affirmative as we 
not only like to be of service, but also 
believe that if we are represented our 
experience will result in a_ better 
handled show. 

This summer Joseph Connaughton, 
League Agent, has advised and acted 
as judge on many occasions and it is 
interesting to hear him tell of some 
of his experiences. At one large show 
that Mr. Connaughton judged, the 
persons in charge were inexperienced 
in planning such an event with the 
result that there was considerable 
confusion and little cooperation. ‘This 
made judging difficult, but it also 
gave Mr. Connaughton a chance to 
explain how a pet show should be 
conducted. In contrast, Mr. Con- 
naughton reports, he judged at a 
show the very next Saturday that was 
exceptionally well organized. ‘There 
were pets of every description and all 
evidenced the very best of care as well 
as originality in exhibiting. For in- 
stance, one boy had built a miniature 
circus cage with red and yellow bars 
and a fancy sign reading ‘“‘American 
Eagle.” Inside the cage was a glossy 
rooster. 

Children respond to the stimulus 
of a well run, fairly judged show and 
letters from grateful teachers and 
club workers reflect this, as in the 
of Mrs. Lillian Clark 
wrote: 

‘The Parent-Teachers’ Association 


case who 


of North Weymouth wants you to 
know how much we appreciate the 
handling of the PET 
SHOW by your representative, Mr. 
Joseph Connaughton and the cooper- 


wonderful 


ation and courtesy of your very 


humane society. 
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Producing Pet Shows 


All perked up is Gloria who was selected as “best kitten” in the pet show 
sponsored by Charlestown Girls’ Club. 


“To say that the children were 
satisfied, is to put it mildly. Each child 
had the air of possessing an American 
Kennel Club approval badge after 
receiving a ribbon from Mr. Con- 
naughton. One could well wish for 
his tact as one watched while he 
judged all those pets 
superior to all the others in his loving 
owner’s eyes. 

‘““‘We certainly hope we can have 


each one 


him next year again and having 
learned a little about pet shows, we 
will be able to help him better than 
we did last Saturday. This was a first 
attempt and due to the efforts of your 
organization, it was a huge success.” 
Con- 
naughton has attended shows put on 
by the Pond School, South Wey- 
mouth; North Weymouth Parent- 
‘Teachers’ Association; Adams School, 


During the summer Mr. 


Weymouth; Penniman School, Brain- 
tree; Arlington Boys’ Club; South 
Girls’ Club; 


Boston Charlestown 


Girls’ Club; and the Almont Street 
Playground. League ribbons were 
awarded to winners in each of these 
shows. 


AGNES B. HANLEY 


It is with the deepest regret that 
we record the sudden passing of a 
member of our staff, Miss Agnes B. 
Hanley, on August 13. 

Miss Hanley had served as Secre- 
tary to the President for two years 
as well as Secretary of the New 
England Federation of Humane 
Societies. 

Her fellow-workers at the League 
mourn the absence of her vivid, 
energizing personality; her con- 
structive view of League activities 
and policies; her deeply helpful 
Christian spirit. 

Many friends of the League who 
had come to know her through let- 
ters and telephone conversations, 
as well as at the Fair and at the 
Annual meeting, will miss her 
extraordinary thoughtfulness and 
warmth of nature. 
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NDER the theme, ‘‘At Your Serv- 
U ice . . . All-Ways’’, geared to 
the nation’s intensive civilian defense 
preparations, NATionAL Doc WEEK 
(September 23-29) prepares for what 
promises to be one of the most mem- 
orable in the history of the move- 
ment, according to Raymond J. 
Hanfield, executive secretary of the 
National Dog Welfare Guild, official 
non-profit sponsor of ‘““The Week’’. 
Ezio Pinza, opera, stage, recording 
and radio star, is the 1951 general 
chairman. 

The seven-point objectives of Na- 
tional Dog Week include: 1. A good 
home for every dog. 2. Elimination 
of stray dogs from the streets. 3. Bet- 
ter informed dog owners. 4. Teach 
consideration for dogs and all ani- 
mals. 5. Emphasize the dog’s use as 
a companion, helper and home pro- 
tector. 6. Secure fair laws for dogs 
and their owners. 7. Teach respect 
for the rights of non-dog owners. 
Members of this year’s Advisory 
Committee for National Dog Week 
include: David W. Armstrong, na- 
tional executive director of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America; Louise Branch, 
vice-president of the American Hu- 
mane Association; Dale Carnegie, 
psychologist and author; Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Currey, president of the Ameri- 
can Animal Hospital Association; 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, national 
president of the Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A.; Fannie Hurst, author; Ga- 
briel Heatter, noted radio commen- 
tator; John C. Neff, executive vice 
president of the American Kennel 
Club; Honorable John Phillips, mem- 
ber, Congress of the United States; 
Calvin Pierson, dog obedience au- 
thority; Arthur A. Schuck, chief 
Scout executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America; and Dr. John R. Wells, 
president of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 
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For those who have a special in- 
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terest in cats, they also have their 
“Week”. . . In fact, there seem to 
be two weeks set aside: The American 
Feline Society, Inc., sponsors a ‘‘Na- 
tional Cat Week” from November 4— 
10. Then the following week, No- 
vember 11-17, National Cat Week, 
Inc., features the cat, with November 
11 set aside as World Cat Apprecia- 
tion Day. The Editor is not taking 
issue with either organization, but 
wouldn’t it be a good idea for both to 
celebrate Cat Week at the same 


time? 
A & & 

Many of our readers will be inter- 
ested to learn that Dr. Wesley A. 
Young, General Manager of the Anti- 
Cruelty Society of Chicago, was re- 
cently presented the Dog World 
Magazine Award for Outstanding 
Service to Dogs. The award was 
made “‘in recognition of his many 
years of constructive interest in the 
field of dog breeding, showing and 
better dog care.” 

Dr. Young will be remembered as 
Chief Veterinarian at the League 
Clinic where he served for eleven 
years prior to 1936, when he was 
chosen for the Chicago position. 

A & MM 

Four ‘‘doggy” boys and girls who 
perform outstanding work in organ- 
ized dog activities will again be 
recipients of the special ‘‘Youth 
Awards” being offered by the Gaines 
Dog Research Center for the year 
1951, Harry Miller, director of the 
Center, has announced. 

As in the past years the awards, to 
be made on a national basis, will go 
to two boys and two girls under 18 
years of age, each of whom has done 
noteworthy work with dogs either in 
connection with dog shows or field 
trials. 

There are four national titles to be 
given: ‘‘Girl Dog Show Fancier of the 
Year’, “Boy Dog Show Fancier of 
the Year’’, ‘“‘Girl Field Dog Fancier 


of the Year’, and “Boy Field Dog 
Fancier of the Year’’. In addition to 
the title, each winner will be pre- 
sented with $100 in cash, and a hand- 
some scroll. Winners are to be se- 
lected by a committee of prominent 
show dog and field dog personalities 
from nominations submitted by any- 
one interested to the Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., between now 
and January 15, 1952. 
Nominations should give the 
youngster’s day and year of birth 
and contain all the facts about the 
boy’s or girl’s accomplishments that 
will enable the judges to pass fair 
judgment. In reaching their deci- 
sions, the judges will take into con- 
sideration the youngster’s 1951 dog 
activities as well as activities of pre- 
vious years, according to Mr. Miller. 


A & & 


Recently League Agent Joseph 
Connaughton while on duty at the 
Brighton Stockyards noticed a load 
of hogs arrive in extremely poor con- 
dition. Inquiring, he learned the 
owner’s name and residence and on 
the following day visited the man’s 
farm. Mr. Connaughton found con- 
ditions very bad. The hogs were thin 
and in a starved condition and no 
feed available. The owner promised 
to get food immediately. This was on 
a Friday. The following Tuesday Mr. 
Connaughton, accompanied by Mr. 
Buttrick, returned to see if the prom- 
ise had been kept. They found that 
conditions had not 
small amount of feed had been pro- 
cured, but there was no indication 
that a sufficient supply for over 
100 hogs would ever be forthcoming. 

The man was told to immediately 


improved. A 


reduce his stock to a number he could 
provide for or it would be necessary 
to take him into court. The owner 
complied by selling all but 22 hogs 
which were in fairly good shape and 
for which he was in a position to 
supply sufficient food. 

Regular inspections will be made. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
ity, at the conclusion of which each 
child received a certificate of gradua- 
tion. Parents and children were then 
held spellbound as Thornton W. Bur- 
gess told stories of the fourfooted folks 
of the field and forest with whom he 
is so familiar. Some of the stories were 
fiction, some true, but each carried a 
message of kindness and understand- 
ing. No one could have entertained 
his audience as did Mr. Burgess. ‘To 
show the children’s appreciation two 
girls and a boy from the dramatic 
group presented Mr. Burgess with a 
toy skunk as they recited this verse 
from a Thornton W. Burgess book, 
The Adventures of Jimmy Skunk: 


When Jimmy Skunk is angry 
Then everyone watch out! 
It’s better far at such a time 
To be nowhere about. 


The children continued: 


We all love you, Thornton Burgess, 
Glad you’re here with us today. 
We also have a friend of yours 
Who with you wants to stay. 
Here is Jimmy Skunk, a puppet, 
And we hope you liked our play. 


Mr. Burgess accepted the puppet and 
was really delighted as “Jimmy 
Skunk” is one of his pet characters. 
He kept ‘“‘Jimmy” with him during 
his visit and made sure that he had 
him when he left for home. As a part- 
ing request Mr. Burgess asked that 
the verse be mailed to him, that he 
might keep it with the puppet as a 
pleasant reminder of his visit to 
Amrita. 


Candids — Amrita, 1951 


This article would not be complete 
without mention of Warren W. Mc- 
Spadden, Director of Education for 
the American S.P.C.A. Without dis- 
turbing classes in progress Mr. Mc- 
Spadden devoted his time and skill to 
obtaining the photographs which ap- 
pear in this issue of OUR FOUR- 
FOOTED FRIENDS. His camera 


captured significant aspects of the 
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Animal Friends’ Summer School, but 
there were moments which may have 
eluded even Mr. McSpadden’s lenses 
— such moments are the stuff of these 
‘“‘candids”’: 

Miriam Smith poking her head al- 
most into the huge oven of the oil- 
burning stove, blackened by years, to 
see if her class’s puppet heads were 
baking satisfactorily, despite the 
dampness that threatened to soften 
them again. 


GREETINGS 
From a Child 


I wish I were wise, 

I wish I were brave. 

All who are sorrowful I would 
save. 

Bare-footed children who hun- 
ery roam, 

Little lost animals needing a 


home. 


I wish I were brave, 
I wish I were wise. 
I’d build an air-ship to skim the 


skies, 


And drop shining presents from 


above, 
With friendliest thoughts and 


oceans of love. 


Margaret Morse Coffin 


Ada Clarke experimenting with 
methods of disposing of ticks; at her 
side a match box and a dish of al- 
cohol, while Danny, her regal French 
Poodle, observed her curiously. 

Young Dick Broadhurst of the Dra- 
matic Group, getting a polaroid shot 
of Thornton Burgess standing beside 
his automobile. Ecstatic expression 
on Dick’s face when he presented 
the finished picture to Mr. Burgess. 
‘“That’s the best picture of me in 


years! Thank you! Thank you!” 

Carroll Jones assisting Carlton But- 
trick pour streams of chocolate milk 
into paper cups the day the dairy 
sent the children’s milk in quart 
bottles. 

A lad stretched on his stomach in 
the loft looking through a mouse hole 
into Wendell Smith’s woodworking 
class below. 

The small girl with the shining eyes 
who happened to meet Harriett Flan- 
nery, several hours after the Pet 
Show. ... “I didn’t know how 
lovely my cat was until it won a 
prizen. 

Blackie’s restiveness when she was 
modeling for Carlton Buttrick’s talk 
on thecat . . . at least a dozen dogs 
were concentrating on poor Blackie. 

Stephen Hayes, district forester on 
Cape Cod, introducing his talk on 
Conservation, as he knelt beside a 
mighty cross-section of an oak he had 
brought, with the remark that as a 
boy he had sat on this same lawn lis- 
tening to a talk on nature sponsored 
by the Baxendales. ‘‘What you learn 
about nature as a child, you'll never 
forget!” 

Children vying with each other to 
feed the small pet goats that Hilliard 
Hopkins had exhibited . . . later 
sharing them on the lawn while 
they watched Penny, the Buttrick’s 
Cocker, patiently enduring an ex- 
hibition bath. 

Young Florence Andrews assisting 
everyone everywhere . . . even to 
shaping mice’s tails for the Junior 
Group. 

Boys and girls peering into Wendell 
Smith’s aquarium to see if the snails 
and mussels had sufficiently purified 
the water to make it safe for goldfish. 

Jitney service from the lower to the 
upper barn on the one morning when 
it really rained. 

Harriett Flannery scanning the 
early morning sky like a meteorologist 
to see if the fog would lift sufficiently 
to make the journey to Woods Hole 
safe. 

(Continued on next page) 
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An emergency marionette show, 
full length, with all new local refer- 
ences included, given by Miriam 
Smith and Harriett Flannery the day 
one of the special events had to be 
postponed. ‘“Three Little Pigs” was 
special event enough for the children. 

Children in groups racing uphill 
and then down on their way from the 
lower barn to the upper — shoes 
thick with dust. ““Why doesn’t some- 
one install an escalator?” 

Golden-crusted loaves of bread 
emerging from the oven just in time 
for supper. “‘I just don’t like store 
bread,” the only explanation Mrs. 
Clarke offered for her repeated cul- 
inary achievement. 

A handmade puppet, blonde and 
blue-eyed, her hair adorned with a 
blue velvet bow . . . candidate for 
the best-dressed puppet of 1951. 

Rose Aylmer Lape’s red head mo- 
tionless, her body crouching low to 
watch the baby swallows in their nest 
above the rear porch light. “Sh! You 
must be quiet if you want to see 
birds.” 

Perfect attention and flattering si- 
lence in the big barn as all the chil- 
dren listen to Wendell Smith’s story 
of the goldfish. “‘We didn’t know you 
could tell stories, too, Mr. Smith!” 

Carroll Jones going about with bin- 
oculars to sight the birds of Cape 
Cod. ‘There zs a loon somewhere in 
this bay. I heard it this morning.” 

Florence Buttrick climbing the hill 
toward Island Haven laden with ex- 
tra cups and forks when there were 
guests for luncheon. . . . Several 
dozen freshly baked blueberry muf- 
fins, as well, making the journey 
slightly hazardous. 

One of the youngsters in the Junior 
Group after listening to Betty Lape’s 
explanation of the word veterinarian 
in preparation for Dr. Carsley’s talk 
on the care of dogs, whispering, “I'll 
bet he wears a moustache.” 

The traffic circle worked out for 
parents’ cars at noon by Wendell 


Smith .. . the figures of Foster Nye, 
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Carroll Jones and Wendell Smith at 
strategic spots . . 
baked. 

Candy, the Great Dane in the dog 
obedience class, giving every dog an 


. dusty and sun- 


example of self control at the opening 
sessions while the Amrita Island song 
sounded through the barn. 

The surprise ‘““Grand Champion” 
of the Pet Show — a black crow — 
posing assuredly on its mistress’s red 


piqué hat as she made the rounds of 


the ring nodding her head proudly. 

Thornton Burgess at the luncheon 
after his address, talking to Mrs. 
Coffin and the interested guests . . . 
autographing his books for the young 
people present . . . discovering in 
Mrs. Clarke’s young friend, Joan 
Richardson, a possible connection 
with his family. 

Everyone reluctant to leave Amrita 
as the final bell pealed out the news 
that summer school was over for 1951. 


Buy Werthmore Dog Weal aud Pellets from your 
local Wirthmore Feed Dealer, or write us if 


you have any trouble locating him 
Charles M. Cox Co., 177 Milk St. Boston 9, Mass. 


lig, 


“To Our friends 


Everyone looks for a Good Investment. One 
of the best we know of is an investment in 
the work of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, a Service Organization for animals. 
If you would like to invest in the protection 
and relief of animals from cruelty and suf- 
fering kindly remember us when you draw 
your will. All bequests are gratefully re- 
ceived and income wisely expended. 


THE SOCIETY'S ADDRESS IS 


P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Mass. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE WILL BE GIVEN GLADLY 
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OUR STORES HAVE A 
COMPLETE SELECTION 
OF PET FOODS 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


ptuimal Collection Sewice Schedule 


In order that our readers may be entirely aware of our ambulance collection service, 
you will find on this page an explanation of this activity. 


We cover the following towns and communities every day, Monday through Saturday: Allston, Auburn- 
dale, Back Bay, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Dorchester, 
East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Malden, Mattapan, Medford, Milton, 
Neponset, Newton, Newton Highlands, Newtonville, North End (City), Orient Heights, Roslindale, 
Roxbury, Somerville, South Boston, South End (City), Waban, Watertown, Waverley, West End 
(City), West Newton, West Roxbury. 


The schedule below lists the suburban areas which we service one, two or three days each week. FOR 
THIS SERVICE CALL: HAncock 6-9170 or drop a card to us at 366 Albany Street, Boston 18. 


WMouday Tucwday Weduesday Thursday Pruiday 
ALLERTON BURLINGTON ARLINGTON ALLERTON ARLINGTON 
ARLINGTON No. READING ArRL. HEIGHTS ATLANTIC Art. HEIGHTS 
Aru. HEIGHTS READING BEDFORD BRAINTREE CANTON 
ATLANTIC STONEHAM CoNncorRD COHASSET COCHITUATE 
BRAINTREE WILMINGTON DEDHAM Ecypt DEDHAM 
CoHASSET WINCHESTER LEXINGTON HincHamMm Dover 
DEDHAM WosBuRN MELROSE Houcus NEcK FRAMINGHAM 
Ecyrr NEEDHAM HULL GREENWOOD 
GREENWOOD NeEeEpD. HEIcHTs KENBURMA HoLBRooK 
HincHaM WALTHAM MonTcLAIR ISLINGTON 
Houcus Nrck WELLESLEY NANTASKET LINCOLN 
Hutu WELLESLEY HILts QUINCY MEDFIELD 
KENBURMA RocKLAND MELROSE 
MOonrtTCLAIR SCITUATE Met. HicgHLANpDs 
MELROSE SQUANTUM NATICK 
Met. HicHLanps WEYMOUTH NEEDHAM 
NANTASKET WOLLASTON NeeEpb. HEIGHTS 
NEEDHAM Norwoop 
Neepb. HEIcutTs POoNKAPOG 
QUINCY RANDOLPH 
ScITUATE SAXONVILLE 
SQUANTUM SHARON 
WAKEFIELD SoutH Natick 
WALTHAM STONEHAM 
WELLESLEY STOUGHTON 
WELLs. HILLs STow 
WEYMOUTH SUDBURY 
WoLLASTON WAKEFIELD 
WALTHAM 
WAYLAND 


WELLESLEY 
Wetts. Hits 
WESTON 
WEsTWooD 
WINCHESTER 


For the following towns call LYnn 3-6642: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, 
Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Middleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, 
West Peabody. 


We do not pick up dead animals. Call the Department of Sanitation for the city in which you live for 
this service. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 
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December 5-6, 1951 
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- Wednesday: 10A.M-9 P.M. Thursday: 10AM-4PM. 
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u Members and friends are cordially invited to attend H 
i : : t 
: and can help by collecting articles and sending Y 
e s 
it them to the League to be sold for the benefit of our 
it é - 
° animal friends. Packages should be addressed to the Mn 
r Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston 16, : 
° Mass. Money contributions also are earnestly solic- i 
Y ited but these should be sent to the League addressed : 
* to P. O. Box 265, Back Bay 17, Boston. . 
e 6 
it 
e Helpers, too, are needed. If you would like to assist us ‘ 
Mi in this work, write the League using the above address. n 
Y U0 eee 4 
M : ACCEPTABLE ARTICLES: Linen, household supplies, antiques, : uM 
J : toys, trinkets, handkerchiefs, aprons, rugs, afghans, clothing, : : 
. = jellies, jams, preserves, candy, food, baby things, books, and : 2 
it = : : : = it 
. : gifts for the Christmas Season. Aprons especially welcome. : . 
if Suis iaighninnssintininininasituntaaindbagenepnnnin cama iateenc attic eae Y 
: : 
u We will call for articles within range of our collection service (see inside u 
ut cover). Advance preparation means success. Won’t you help our Fair Com- A. 
: mittee make the 49th Annual Fair an outstanding event? : 
: 3 
T mr 
Y FATR COMMITTEE n 
J MRS. FREDERICK O. HOUGHTON, Honorary Chairman ; 
: Mrs. John W. Jensen, Chairman Mrs. Charles F. Nason, Co-Chairman . 
- Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, Co-Chairman MH 
y Miss Dorothy Austin Mrs. Carlton E. Buttrick Mrs. Geo. M. Cushing, Jr. My 
. Mrs. William Endicott, 2nd Miss S. Elizabeth Fenno Mrs. Frederic R. Galacar y 
. Mrs. John Grew Mrs. James R. Hammond Mrs. Charles T. Russell, Jr. ‘ 
Me Miss Elizabeth W. Storer Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney " 
& e 
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